356               Frederick the Great

Frederick himself stated clearly the ruin that
would ensue if a King of Prussia relaxed his grip on
the finances, embarked upon schemes of premature
aggression, or paused to enjoy his kingship* His
nephew and heir, to look no further into the future,
was a man whom he knew to be likely to commit all
these faults. The remedy was to call into existence
a body outside the throne and to entrust to its keep-
ing some share in the power which had grown too
great for the monarchy to wield. In the bureaucracy
Frederick possessed a body of loyal and upright
men who were not connected with any dangerous
caste. Yet so far from training them for partial in-
dependence, he,continued to treat them, from the
General Directory downwards, like schoolboys who
deserved to be flogged. His standing recipe was to
keep them between fear and hope. In 1780, to cite
only one instance from many, he wrote to the Cham-
ber for West-Preussen: "Ye are arch-rogues not
worth the bread that is given you, and all deserve to
be turned out. Just wait till I come to Preussen ! "
It is not surprising that men of birth and capacity
hesitated to serve in the administration during Fred-
erick's lifetime and that narrow-minded pedantry
soon became its distinguishing feature after he died.
The King bequeathed an impossible task to posterity
and the catastrophe of the Prussian State at Jena
was the result.

As a thinker, then, even in politics and adminis-
tration, Frederick falls very far short of greatness.
His powers were, in reality, those of a man of action.
The versatility with which he entered into every